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COURSE OF STUDY 



Syllabus of Play and Work of the Kindergarten 

Bertha Payne 



I. Fundamental Idea of the Kindergarten. — 

I. Needs of child met. 2. Methods of finding 
needs, (a) Observation, (b) Reminiscence, (c) 
Comparison with the judgments of great edu- 
cators. 3. Dangers and difficulties attending 
each of these methods, (a) Complexity of 
child-nature; difficulty of discovering motive 
back of action, (b) Incompleteness of mem- 
ories of early childhood, (c) Tendency to see 
in the child preconceived notions realized. 4. 
Method must be based on needs that are 
fundamental and universal in nature of child in 
his social and individual life. 5. Why we 
cannot simply adopt Froebel's methods and 
interpretations. Each one must be a discov- 
erer. Froebel's genius affords greatest help 
in interpreting facts observed. 6. History of 
kindergarten as it evolved through Froebel's 
experience. 

References: Barnard's Child Culture. See 
Froebel's Autobiographical letter. Heineman, 
Froebel Letters. Read letters to Barop and 
others. 

II. Discussion.— 1. Aim to find largest needs 
of children during period included between the 
ages of 3 and 6 years, approximately. Method: 

(a) Reminiscence, (b) Observation. 2. Selec- 
tion of tentative list. 3. Observation in the 
kindergarten, with definite points in view. 

References: Froebel — Education of Man ; 
Section II — Man in Earliest Childhood. J. M. 
Baldwin — Child and the Race, vol. 2, chap, 
on Play. G. Stanley Hall— Story of a Sand- 
Pile. E. T. Kellogg & Co. 

III. Impulses Fundamental in Different 
Forms of Activity. — I. In what impulses are 
the following activities rooted? (a) Building, 

(b) Singing, (c) Games, (d) "Make-believe," 
(e) Drawing. 2. Special observations of 
children in the kindergarten and elsewhere. 
3. Problems: (a) To distinguish funda- 
mental impulses and interests from accidental 
and capricious.' (b) To foresee habits and 
interests evolved from normal instincts and 
impulses, (c) To guide impulses into such 
channels that they will help growth and not 
merely indulge fancies, (d) To provide 
materials and methods that will foster a steady 



growth in interest, knowledge, and power of 
expression, (e) To keep these three phases 
of activity in right relation to each other. 

IV. Study of Impulses in Earliest Childhood 
and Infancy. — 1. Complex activity of children of 
kindergarten age. Problems are simplified and 
clues given by taking them earlier. 2. Give in- 
stances of earliest forms in which child shows a 
play manifestation. 3. Describe probable men- 
tal process on mental as well as physical side in 
each instance. 4. Do they bring any increase 
of power? In what ways? 5. Do they require 
the co-operation of another person to complete 
the activity? 6. Can these manifestations be 
classified? If so, how? 7. What part does 
accident play in any of them? 8. Are they 
permanent or transitory? Have they any per- 
manent elements? 9. Observation with these 
points in mind: Froebel's ball plays and first 
three baby plays in. the " Mutter und Kose 
Lieder." "Finger Plays," Emilie Paulsson, 
social and ethical values indicated. 

V. Interests in Earliest Forms. — 1. Atten- 
tion to things — movement, light, sound, colors. 
When and how manifested? Length of pe- 
riods of attention. Is effort to attend shown? 
2. Efforts to grasp, carry to mouth or throw 
object. To repeat noise or movement made 
by others. What relation have these impres- 
sions and subsequent ".efforts to the growth of 
space, time, sound, and quality perceptions? 
How does child obtain first notions that we 
attach to words, here, gone, there, near, far, 
high, low, up, down, big, little, hard, soft, fast, 
slow, etc.? 3. Note especially part that child's 
own bodily activity plays in arriving at these 
apprehensions. 4. Imitations, participations 
of others, playthings. Froebel's idea of the 
function of his second gift in this relation. 
Contrasts give values. 

References: Froebel — Pedagogics of the Kin- 
dergarten ; chap, on Sphere and Cube. Perez — 
First Three Years of Childhood. Preyer — Soul 
of the Child; vol. on Senses and Will. Baldwin 
— Development of Child and Race ; vol. I. 
Record of method of experimenting with his 
child. 
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VI. Rhythm. — I. Why a fundamental ele- 
ment? 2. Rhythm (a) in Games, (b) in Music, 
(c) in Construction, (b) in Nature. 3. Observa- 
tion of rhythms in the kindergarten. Practice 
of rhythms. 4.. Collect list of rhythmic games 
outside of the kindergarten. 5. Process of 
development of the rhythmic sense. 6. 
Rhythm in the spontaneous occupations of 
children. Give instances. Do you find it in 
children's drawings? 7. Froebel's occupations 
of drawing, sewing, and weaving seen in this 
aspect. 8. Character of the material as de- 
termining form of early plays. 

VII. Imitations and "Make-Believe." — 1. 

In play without material, (a) Does imitation 
assist invention? (b) Difference between imi- 
tation and invention in play, (c) Function of 
imagination, (d) At what age does representa- 
tive play appear? (e) Ethical value, (f) To 
what does it lead? Dramatizations of older 
children, (g) Use of the term "symbolic play" 
discussed, (h) What is symbolized? 2. Study 
of some of the songs in Froebel's Mutter und 
Kose Lieder. 3. Imitation and invention in 
play with materials, (a) Describe plays that 
you have observed, (b) What materials used? 
(c) Substitution of a pait for the whole, (d) 
Function of imagination in completing the pic- 
ture and the process, (e) Educational value, (f) 
Income and outgo on mental side, (g) How 
may the teacher increase pedagogical value by 
taking part? (h) To what forms of activity may 
these plays lead? (i) Froebel's first and second 
gifts in this connection. Other materials. 
Continued observation of illustrative plays with 
material among the youngest children in the 
kindergarten. 

VIII. Interest in Movement Enlarged. — 1. 

Attraction in phenomena of change; trans- 
formations. 2. Interest in building and pulling 
to pieces, at first for the sake of seeing change 
and feeling power. 3. Accidents in relation to 
invented constructions that have meaning. 4. 
Trace steps from first activity for activity's 
sake to conscious activity. 5. How is idea 
defined after attempt to express? 6. Advan- 
tages of building gifts as materials for con- 
structions, (a) Can be handled before child 
has sufficient strength and skill for real con- 
struction, (b) As power grows, complexity of 
parts increases, (c) Impressions afforded of 
elements fundamental in all imaging of form 
number, size, position, without drill. 7. Free 
and directed play with materials, (a) Play ob- 



served; subjects chosen and further conditions 
for play planned by class, (b) Function of imi- 
tation, suggestion, and direction in these build- 
ing plays; discussion, (c) Co-operative build- 
ing; social value. 

IX. Dominant Interests of the Older Chil- 
dren of the Kindergarten. — 1. Found in (a) fam- 
ily life, (b) trade and industrial life, (c) nature. 
2. How shall these phases of environment be 
correlated? 3. Continuity in consideration of 
subjects. 4. The effect of season upon environ- 
ment; consequently upon child interest. 5 
Problem of supplying natural conditions to city 
children. Gardens, pets, aquaria, etc. 

X. Effect of Immediate Surroundings in 
Determining Character of Child's Images. — 1. 

Artistic influences in home and school. Moral 
influences. 2. Relation of experience to ex- 
pression. 3. Reaction of expression upon 
observation. 4. Difference in the character of 
images of a farm in country and city children. 
Other illustrations. 5. Selection of desirable 
experiences in country life for little children 
from (a) industrial, (b) aesthetic standpoints. 6. 
Importance of the influences that are not even 
consciously perceived by child. Illustrate by 
farm life. 7. Excursions for children under 
seven. What to expect from them. How to 
direct observation without teaching. Limitation 
of child's power of apprehending new condi- 
tions for given length of time. Reasons on the 
side of brain activity. 8. Review of the 
features of trade life that come closest to a 
child's experience, (a) In view of the simpli- 
city of process, tools, etc. (b) In view of the 
meaning it has in child's own life, (c) In view 
of its relation to home life. 9. Pictures, (a) 
What subjects attract, and why? (b) Value in 
filling in mental pictures of things vaguely 
experienced, (c) Is technique equally im- 
portant with content of pictures used for this 
purpose? What is the ideal picture for this 
purpose? (d) Method of preserving and using 
pictures of temporary value, (e) List of noted 
pictures that are good both as works of art and 
as embodying subjects of interest, (f) Stimulus 
to expression, (g) Formation of ideal standards. 
10. Stories, (a) Correlation with other work and 
play, (b) Influence of story, aesthetically, mor- 
ally, (c) What instinct of childhood deepens 
effect of story? (d) Relation of story to dramatic 
expression, (e) Do all stories lend themselves 
to such expression? (f) Relation of stories to 
other forms of expression, re-telling, drawing. 
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painting, modeling, (g) Sources from which to 
draw stories for children under eight years of 
age. ii. Music; songs, (a) Music as a motor 
stimulus. Relation to dancing, marching, etc. 
(b) Dependence of child's ability to sing upon 
his hearing of music; growth of musical ideas. 
(Discussion of children's singing is taken up 
under another topic.) 

XI. Forms of Expression. — Consideration 
in detail of the main forms of expression with 
the older kindergarten children. Games, sing- 
ing, drawing, painting, modeling. 

XII. Making, Constructive Work and Play. 
— i. Kindergarten occupations as planned by 



Froebel considered with modifications. 2. 
Work with other materials. Sewing, weaving, 
cardboard modeling. 3. Housekeeping. 

References: Froebel — Education of Man; 
Mutter und Kose Lieder ; Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten. S. E. Blow — Symbolic Play. 
All published by D. Appleton & Co. Barnard 
— Child Culture Papers. J. Paul Richter — 
Levana. Bohn's Library Series. J. M. Bald- 
win — The Child and the Race,; 2 vols. Jas. 
Sully — Studies in Childhood. Perez — First 
Three Years of Childhood. Preyer — The Soul 
of the Child. Also Infant Mind. 



